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2i6 THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

BERGK'S HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE 

Bergk, as is well known, began his History of Greek Literature on a mam- 
moth scale, so that the first volume of 1,024 pages touched only the early 
epic. This first volume received the finishing labors of the author, who lived 
to see it printed, so that it may fairly be supposed to represent his ideals of 
such a work. 

I have had occasion recently to study once more his treatment of the 
Homeric poems, and I have been surprised beyond measure, not only by his 
wild conjectures, but especially by his astovmding ignorance of the simplest 
facts of the poems. His knowledge of Homer was shght indeed, his presump- 
tion enormous. This one illustration is enough, even if it stood alone, to prove 
that he either never read the Odyssey or read it most carelessly. 

Page 709: 

Vortreffich ist auch die von sittlichem Ernst erfUllte Ansprache des Odysseus 
an Amphinomus, wo der Dichter bereits auf den Schluss des Epos hindeutet, indem 
er sagt, jener werde durch die Hand und Lanze des Telemachus fallen. Wenn 
nachher bei der Schilderung des Mordes der Freier Amphinomus gar nicht vorkommt, 
so hat nicht der Dichter sich einer Vergesslichkeit schuldig gemacht, sondem jener 
Abschnitt ist eben luckenhaft uberliefert. 

This can have but one meaning, and that is that Amphinomus was not men- 
tioned when the suitors were slain, and so there must be a hiatus in the tradi- 
tion. It is a very easy thing to turn to the story of the slaughter of the suitors, 
where it is told how Odysseus first slew Antinous and Eurymachus, and then 
Telemachus slew Amphinomus, 

X89: 

'A/jiiftivofJUK 8' 'OSiKT^os etiaaro KoSaXi/xoio 
AvTioi aiia%, eipvTO S« <l>dcryayavov oiv, 
et ir<os 01 a^tu dvpdmv, aXX o/oo /uv <f>6^ 
TiyXqiaX"* KaTOirio-^c ^aXibv x«Akjjp«i Bovpl 
ILfiiov /AeeroT/yvs, Sw. St <mj$e(r<l>a' tXaffve' 
Sov7n)<rfV 8c wtcrmv, ^(Oava 8' ^ka<T€ TravTi ixenavif. 
Tr)\eiM\Oi 8' airopova-e, Xxirmv 8o\ix6(TKtov tyx"* 
avTov iv 'An<f>iv6ixif' 

This is the first great exploit of arms in the career of Telemachus, and there 
is no better attested passage in Homer. What must we think of the knowledge 
of a writer who gave hundreds of pages to a treatment of Homeric poetry and 
yet did not know of this scene ? And what value are all the Homeric theories 
advanced by such a writer likely to have ? 
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